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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 



Ifoteign Ittotee, 

J~)AVID BLES, the Dutch genre painter, oft in humorous vein, a 
man of the old school, and especially known for his water-colors, 
died last month, aged eighty, at The Hague, where he was born. He 
was a pupil of Kruseman, and during 1841-43 of Fleury in Paris. 

» * * 

Prof. Wilh. Amberg, one of the most popular painters of Berlin, 
has just died there in his seventy-seventh year. He was a pupil of 
Profs. Herbig and Begas, and after having visited Paris, Rome, and 
Venice he settled in 1847 at Berlin. He particularly excelled in 
genre, one of the best specimens of which is his "Vorlesung aus 
Goethe's Werther," to be found in the National Gallery of Berlin. 



The death is also announced of the well-known Belgian landscape 
painter Theodore Baron, who was director of the Academy of Paint- 
ing at Namur. 

* * * 

The historical painter Prof. Friedrich Wilhelm Martersteig, who 
died recently at Weimar in his eighty-sixth year, had been a member 
of the Berlin Academy of Arts for more than half a century. He 
was a native of Weimar, and after studying at Dusseldorf for four 
years under Schadow and Hildebrandt, went to Paris, where he lived 
from 1838 to 1847, and was much influenced by Paul Delaroche and 
Ary Scheffer. The subjects of his pictures were mostly taken from 
the history of the Reformation and the Thirty Years' War. He was 
more successful with his cartoons than his paintings. 



One of the interesting pictures at the Van Dyck exhibition in Ant- 
werp was in the Queens loan, and showed the head of Charles I. in 
three positions. This picture was originally sent to Rome for Bernini 
to make a bust from. Bernini made this bust, and there is extant a 
letter from Queen Henrietta Maria to him, dated 1639, thanking him 
and expressing her satisfaction with the bust. The bust was burnt 
in the fire at Whitehall Palace in 1697. This letter passed with the 
picture after the death of Bernini to Mr. Irvine, who bought it of 
Bernini's descendants in 1803. It was sold in London to Mr. 
Chairipernowne in 1804 for 450 gs.; was sold in his sale to Mr. Walsh 
Porter, and at his death to Mr. Wells of Redleaf, for 1,000 gs. Mr. 
Wells sold it to George IV., at his special request, for the same price. 
The picture has been ever since in Windsor Castle. 



The last will and testament of Rosa Bonheur bequeaths the whole 
of her estate, amounting, it is said, to about 750,000 francs, to Miss 
Annie Kliimpke, who only in the past few years has been a friend 
and companion to the eccentric animal painter, and whose portrait 
of Rosa Bonheur in the last Salon attracted considerable attention.' 
Miss Klumpke is one of a family of four California girls, all of whom 
have attained some eminence, the other sisters having won distinc- 
tion in medicine, music, and astronomy. Miss Dorothea is famous 
as a mathematician, and has a position as an astronomer in the 
Paris Observatory. Miss Annie's success commenced ten years ago 
when her " Knitting Girl " was hung in the Salon. 

The surviving members of Rosa Bonheur's family are not repre- 
sented in the will. 

* * * 

It is reported that Prince Clugi, a functionary at the Vatican in 
Rome, has been arrested for selling antiques, belonging to the Vati- 
can Museum, to a rich American. 



' The discovery of another reputed Rembrandt is reported from 
Amsterdam. It was made by Dr. Bredius on accompanying to a 
Baptist church the Polish art historian Count G. Mycielski, who is 
staying at that place for the purpose of collecting materials on the 
life and works of the Polish painter Christopher Lubinietzki. Dr. 
Bredius offered 15,000 florins for the picture, which represents a 
beautiful youth of twenty years of age, and is supposed to date from 
about 1632. 

* ■ * * 

The noted collection of Dr. M. Schubart of Munich will be sold 
there on the 23d of this month.. An exceptionally fine catalogue has 
been issued. 



AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 

VIII. 

THE RALPH C. JOHNSON COLLECTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

QN£ of the most interesting.and individual .ant collections in this 
country is the one of Mr. Ralph.Cross Johnson of Washington, 
D. C. It is not what may be called aiv extensive one, but it is unique 
in this way, that perhaps without a single, exception each, and every 
one of the canvases which adorn the walls of the home, of this art 
connoisseur is a gem of its kind. One is deeply impressed with the 
painstaking care which must have been exercised to exclude works 
of passing impressiveness and to select only such as wijl stand the 
supreme test : "good to live with." It is further noticeable that the 
examples chosen give the master absolutely in his best manner. 

The paintings are nearly all by the early English and Dutch 
masters, showing the serious trend of mind which inspired this 
collector, who cares little for names, and who by a twenty years* 
study is able to rely on his own judgment exclusively. Reynolds is 
represented by several examples, but noted also are Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn, Constable, Turner, Lely, Bonington, Lawrence, 
Bol, Janssen van Ceulen, Honthorst, and others. 

The " Lord Mulgrave," by Gainsborough, is perhaps the most im- 
portant picture in an aggregation where any selection for preference 
is a manifest injustice. An early Reynolds, "Lady Fitzgerald," is 
remarkable for its early technique revelation, especially when com- 
pared with the master's later work, as shown in portraits of " Lord 
Rothe," " Viscount Hill," "Sir William Boothby, "Lord Clifford," 
and " Duchess of Lanston"; Raeburn's " Archibald Skirving"; Rom- 
ney's "Sir Samson Wright"; Godfried Kneller's "Young Man"; Law- 
rence's " Miss Jay" ; Lely's "Frances, Viscountess Hatton"; Janssen 
van Ceulen's "Henry, Prince of Wales " ; Ferdinand Bol's "Young 
Gentleman," are some of the portraits which represent the character- 
istics of these various masters to perfection. And so do the land- 
scapes. There are masterly wood scenes, storms or placid nature 
symphonies by Constable, Gainsborough, Barker, Bonington, and 
others. Honthorst's "Young Man Playing a Violin " is perhaps the 
best example in this country. And thus one passes from canvas.to 
canvas to wonder how these choice examples have found a resting 
place in a private residence. 



THE PRICE OF VICTORY. 

TSTHEN Admiral Dewey gave the signal to cease firing on that 
memorable 1st of May, '98, the vibrating echoes carried on the 
wings of victory at once sounded the assembly throughout the United 
States, and caused by its gloridus effect the machinery of commerce 
and the genius of art to be set in motion, aye, and into instant 
activity. 

Victory ! sweet victory ! Its paeans found 150 million ears to re- 
ceive its glad strains, and transmit the loud voice of gladness to the 
tongues of the nation to be developed and expressed by our artists 
and sculptors into one grand acclamation of a broad- throated welcome 
to the victors. 

Such is the channel, the broad way marked by the universal 
applause of a people to glorify the success of its arms by the best 
expression of its native genius. . 

Victory means for the victor, progression, to the vanquished, ret^ 
rogression. Like unto the sword of the vanquished, commerce, 
art, enthusiasm, and development alike are blunted. Poor Spain, 
unhappy Montojo, barred by the fruits of their dual failures, both are 
hidden in the gloom and despair of defeat, upon which retrogression, 
as a companion to poverty, may' even drown the misery of both,; 
while public disapproval, loyal to its sentiment, forbids art to per- 
petuate in imperishable pages the. story of its own defeat. 

Not so with us. Every thoroughfare has been opened, and in one 
huge centre the nation awaits, willing to receive the opportunities 
of a century from such as are possessed of genius and skill to create 
in all its imperishableness the glorious records of a victorious nation. 

Artists and sculptors alike can find here no ground for complaint ; 
no lack of action. It emerges into the heroic, to which may be filed 
the essentials of color, form, details, and, above all, atmosphere 
material in abundance. From the soft, gray, clinging mists of that 
memorable Sabbath morning, breaking as all dawns of Sabbath 
break, with a tuneful shimmer of peace, to be rudely broken later by 
the thunder of war, flooding the bay, and lighting up the quaint 
sky line of the government buildings and fortifications of Cavite; 
nestling beneath the heavy timber and tiled roofs that create and 
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cause a thousand shadows to flit, like sparrows in the twilight of a 
dying day. 

Must that day be translated by another nation for us ? Shall we, 
in the conceit in which we revel, permit others to transmit to can- 
vas and to stone the action, the thunder of the guns, the dread 
suspense, the hope of one, and the despair of the other, and then 
criticise it in comments, and say we could do better ? 

No j let us, as a nation, show to the world that art and heroism are 
homogeneous. And as we grow in strength on land and sea, rising 
to and being equal to all emergencies, so shall we find in our native 
talent all the superb and latent strength that may illustrate and 
perpetuate most gloriously the deeds of the nation, the courage, 
force, and intellectuality of its men. 

A deed done and soon forgotten soon becomes no deed. A na- 
tion's glory must be made perpetual, and this we entrust to our poets, 
our artists, sculptors, and historians. 

AH must be recorded : the calm upon the waters, as the last gun 
fires ; the hasty succour of the wounded ; the exchange of war time 
courtesies between enemies, backed by the glint of steel ; the sym- 
pathy of the victors, and the shame of the vanquished, are all details 
that should and must commend it to every artist possessing the 
calibre of talent and ambition. 

Too long have we been singing the burden of an old song — that 
we lack color, action, and themes. 

Admiral Dewey has done his part ; he awaits your action ; frus- 
trate not all his good efforts ; he has opened up the road which you 
must traverse, and with pen, brush, and mallet the future must be 
marked, making unto yourselves a future success that will earn for 
you the respect of a nation, the admiration of the world, so strong 
that beholders will find themselves asking which of the two is the 
greater deed? W. P. LOCKINGTON. 



ffiooft Craft 

A NOTED addition to Dickensiana is a book recently issued by 
•"■ Redway of London, entitled : "Dickens and His Illustrators, ' 
by F. G. Kitton. 

Mr. Kitton, to whom lovers of George Cruikshank are already in- 
debted for a sympathetic and well-informed memoir, hit upon a capital 
subject for his industrious pen when he determined to collect all that 
is known of the artists who gave, or attempted to give, life and form 
to the characters Dickens created. The world's notions of Dickens' 
men and women have largely crystallized themselves about Mr. 
Frith's Dolly Varden, Phizes Mr. Chadband, Mr. Gale's Mr. F.'s 
Aunt, and certain other masterpieces of the sort. Dickens' narrative 
has always gained much in intensity by the conceptions of his illus- 
trators. Without Cruikshank we should be badly off indeed as 
regards Mr. William Sikes (to say nothing of the infinitely pathetic 
portrait of his dog), Mrs. Corney and her friend Mr. Bumble, and 
Mrs. Gamp. Of the last-named lady the portrait is so good that it 
is even questionable if Dickens' own description of " George" himself, 
which he put into her mouth at Euston, where she " was drove about 
like a brute animal and almost worritted into fits," is more happy 
and vivacious. We may differ from Thackeray's eulogy of Cruik- 
shank's representation of Fagin, and prefer to accept it as verging 
on a caricature ; but no one sees Oliver Twist except with *' George's " 
eyes... And who does not remember being introduced by Hablot K. 
Browne to the little Miss Kenwigs— it was in the days when those 
young ladies wore their hair in tails — and to Morleena seated in a 
tall chair and attended by the coiffeur. 

* The artists certainly had not an easy time of it,' as Forster has 
sympathetically observed, ' to harmonize the sketches with their copy.' 
Sometimes Dickens did not send the artist more than a few printed 
lines as a guide to the subject to be illustrated ; and being kept in igno- 
rance of the context as well as the subsequent career of the characters 
he had to deal with, he found it difficult to delineate them as well as 
the novelist might wish. At other times Dickens overwhelmed the 
bewildered artists with instructions as to what was to be expressed 
in etchings which, he occasionally suggested, ought to put the reader 
not only in touch with the author, but to suggest the drift and ending 
of his complex, picturesque, and emotional work. No wonder if, as 
Mr. Kitton points out, the artists often strayed widely from their 
authorities, as in the case of the ten pupils of Dr. Blimber, whom 
Browne made seventeen. John Leech made a colossal blunder of a 
similar sort, much to his friend's dismay. Dickens sometimes asked 
for impossibilities, as when he- demanded of Cattermole — to whose 
charmingly sympathetic and picturesque vein of sentiment * Master 
Humphrey's Clock ' owed something of its popularity — a design rep- 
resenting Master Humphrey's clock as stopped! Cattermole 's pe- 
culiar aptitude, being dashed with sentimentality, was a great thing 



for the novelist, and he warmly recognized its value. ' Believe me/ 
he wrote, 'that this is the very first time that any designs for what 
I have written have touched and moved me, and caused me to feel 
that they expressed the idea I had in my mind.' 

It is also pointed out that it is more than probable that Dickens, who 
did not often finish his texts before they were in the illustrators' 
hands, really did owe to the studies of the famous artists he had to 
deal with precious hints and sympathetic suggestions as to his char- 
acters, their local color, and environment. 

To each of the artistic expositors a section in Mr. Kitton's work is 
devoted, with the further advantage of sixty-nine excellent facsimiles 
of designs, some of which are now published for the first time. The 
more important sections deal with Cruikshank, H. K. Browne, Cat- 
termole, R. Doyle, Millais,. Leech, C. Stanfield, Maclise, Samuel 
Palmer, and Messrs. M. Stone and L. Fildes. Such second and 
third-rate " illustrators " as R. W. Buss, who seldom, ceased to be 
dull or failed to be commonplace, if not vulgar, and R. Seymour, 
who was mostly "slangy," need not have detained Mr. Kitton so 
long as they did. Each of the sections comprises a terse, and it may 
be granted, accurate, and sufficient biography of the artist, including 
his training in design, and, above all, a history of his connection with 
Dickens, with records — most of which are fresh, while all of them are 
apt and interesting — of whatever is known about his most important 
Dickensian designs. Nor is this all. Mr. Kitton has been at the 
pains of compiling appendices describing the illustrations and the 
illustrators of the cheap and later reprints of the novels. In these 
lists are names not less distinguished than those of C. R. Leslie, F. 
Walker, C. Green, Messrs. E. A. Abbey, Phil May, and H. Furniss, 
and Sir J. Gilbert, besides A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, and F. 
Barnard, of lesser repute. A second appendix is concerned with 
"extra illustrations" by such worthies as " A. Crowquill " (i.e., A. 
Forrester), K. Meadows, and Mr. C. D. Gibson. Appendix III. con- 
tains a copious list of pictures proper, painted in oil and water colors 
and exhibited by several of the above, and includes the names of 
Messrs. W. M. Egley, W. P. Frith, W. Gale, C. Green, C. R. Leslie, 
F. Stone, T. Webster, and Henry Wallis. A very good index of 
names concludes the work, which is in its way, as in bulk and weight 
likewise, monumental. 



" Pictures in the National Gallery, London," with descriptive and 
critical notes by C. L. Eastlake, illustrated (Hanfstaengl), has now 
been completed. The text by the former secretary of the gallery is. 
exceptionally good, and his conclusions are, in many respects, to be 
preferred to the critical knowledge of some English art writers, nota- 
bly W. Armstrong. His great technical knowledge, his .caution to. 
uproot established opinion, yet firmness when critically convinced 
spite traditions, establish his independence and reliability. Without 
going deeply into the philosophy of many of his subjects, nor garnish- 
ing his tale with florid rhetoric, he goes straight at his matter in an 
honest way, and gives with sympathetic zeal the results of a lifelong 
study. 

Not enough can be said in praise of the admirably chosen plates. 
Above all, the brilliant, firmly painted, and smooth surfaces of the 
Primitives favor the process called "gravure Hanfstaengl," which 
has been employed for the. larger, full-size examples, although the 
rough surfaces, opacity, and sombre tones, intensely glowing colors, 
and not always lucid masses of shadow of the later masters are dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to it in such pictures as Sebastiano's " Raising of 
Lazarus " and Tintoret's "Origin of the Milky Way," where," and else- 
where, the chiaroscuro is injured, or rather clone away with. On the 
other hand, seldom or never have the expressiveness and inspiration 
of the faces in any of the pictures been lost. The lesser illustrations 
printed with the text are almost always delightfully brilliant, full of 
the inspiration of their originals, and fascinating in themselves. 

The above is partly a review of the London Antkenaum, which, 
however, I can fully endorse after an examination of this work at the 
Hanfstaengl Art Rooms on Fifth Avenue. 



Experts are predicting, and by no means without reason, that the 
books of to-day will fall to pieces before the middle of the next cen- 
tury. The paper in the books that have survived two or three cen- 
turies was made by hand of honest rags and without the use of strong 
chemicals, while the ink was made of nutgalls. To-day much of the 
paper for. books is made, at least in part, of wood pulp treated with 
powerful acids, while the ink is a compound of various substances 
naturally. at war with the films of paper upon which it is laid. The 
printing of two or three centuries ago has improved with age ; that 
of to-day, it is feared, will within fifty years have eaten- its way 
through the pages upon which it is impressed. There is now before 
me a large folio, Staten Bybel, which has on its fly-leaf the written 



